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Federal Appropriations for 
Education 


Preliminary Report of Commission in Charge of 
the Educational Finance Inquiry 


EQUESTS from many sources for data on Federal 
R expenditures for education have come to the Educa- 

tional Finance Inquiry Commission. So urgent have 
these requests become of late that the commission has 
decided to publish the following table. It cannot be too 
emphatically stated that this table deals with appropria- 
tions only and does not attempt comparisons with other 
governmental appropriations, net cost to taxpayers and the 
like. 

In reading the table, the following limitations must be 
kept in mind: 

1. Education is defined as training in schools or their 
equivalent. 

It was necessary to make some definition of education 
and after much thought and trial, this seemed the best 
obtainable. With it there were fewer ‘‘shadow-land”’ 
items than with any other definition. 

2. The figure for any item includes the total appropria- 
tions for the year for that item. 

Deficiency appropriations have been coming regularly 
for years in many places so that the total of appropriations 
plus deficiency appropriations on any item probably repre- 
sent the truth on the matter for that item for the year. 

3. Figures are to the nearest whole dollar. 

4. This table is based on congressional appropriations 
including deficiency appropriations because of the uneconomi- 
cal effort required to secure reliable and complete expenditure 
data. 
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5. The year for any date means the fiscal year closing on 
June 30 of the date given. 

6. All data are from the Digest of Appropriations for 1921 
issued by the Treasury Department, and in the other years, 
for the publications corresponding to this. 

It has not been possible to give final answers to many 
inquiries which have come to the commission, dealing with 
other aspects of the work now under way. Whenever some 
part of the inquiry has been completed and when the com- 
pilation of data can be issued in such manner as not to be 
misleading, the Finance Commission may be expected to 
publish its findings. Obviously more complete publication 
will later place this table or any partial publication in its 
true perspective. It will thus have a meaning and a use- 
fulness that it cannot possibly claim now. 

Criticisms with respect to the form in which these data are 
presented, or inquiries with respect to them, will be welcomed 
by the commission. 

Georce D. Sre ver. 
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Discussions of Proposed Federal 
Legislation 


URING the last few weeks there have been several 
LD public discussions of proposed federal education 

measures. Perhaps the most conspicuous was that 
held under the auspices of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Chicago, February 24. One of the general sessions 
of the convention of the Department of Superintendence 
was devoted to the topic, ‘‘A National Organization for 
Educational Service.’’ Eight addresses were made by 
school administrators and university officers. There was a 
sharp division of opinion on the two fundamental issues. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, the legislative program for which 
the National Education Association has stood sponsor was 
criticized from several new points of view. As was to be 
foreseen, it was also heartily endorsed by certain of the 
speakers. THE EpucaTIONAL RECORD, in pursuance of its 
policy to keep the university and college public informed of 
the current developments in this field, presents in the follow- 
ing pages six of the addresses made on this occasion. 

It appears that the situation with respect to the Towner- 
Sterling Bill has not changed materially since the last issue 
of THe EpucaTtionaL Recorp. The plan for a general 
reorganization of the administrative departments of the 
Government has not yet been reported. It is apparently 
the desire of the Administration that committee action on 
the Towner-Sterling Bill should be delayed until the recom- 
mendations regarding departmental reorganization are filed. 
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Federal Policies in Education’ 


N THE determination of federal policies for education at 

the present time are involved two distinct problems of 

major importance. One of these problems concerns the 
policies to be followed with respect to federal subsidies. 
The other concerns the policies to be followed in the organi- 
zation of federal agencies which deal with education. Of the 
two problems, that which concerns policies of federal sub- 
sidies involves questions of such fundamental importance to 
education and to government that, by comparison, the 
problem of the exact form of organization of federal agencies 
sinks into insignificance. 

The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that at the 
present time the problem of the policies to be pursued with 
respect to federal subsidies is by far the most important 
problem involved in the relations of the Federal Government 
to education. The whole development of education through- 
out the country is fundamentally affected by policies of 
federal participation in its support and control. For this 
reason I shall deal first with the problem of federal sub- 
sidies and reserve for the close of my discussion the problem 
of the organization of federal agencies for education. 


I. FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION 


Lest there be any doubt concerning my attitude toward 
federal subsidies for public-school education, let me state 
at the outset that I am totally opposed to any participation 
by the Federal Government in the support and direction of 
our public schools, not only because I believe that it involves 
policies subversive of our entire theory of government, but 
also because I believe that it involves policies which in the 
long run are bound to be bad for education itself. I believe 


tAddress delivered before Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, February 27, 1922. 
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that the policy of granting federal aid in support of public- 
school education is fundamentally unsound as a policy of 
government; that it is dangerous for education; that it is 
bad economic policy, and that it is essentially unfair. 

Having thus taken a position which probably appears 
extreme to the majority of this body, I am in duty bound to 
give my grounds for assuming that position. But before 
attempting this it is necessary to clear the ground of the 
jungle growth of tangled thought which may interfere with 
the free swing of our axe at the deadly upas tree of federal 
subsidies. 

In the first place let us recognize that in all parts of this 
country public education is very, very far from being that 
which we should all like to see it, that in parts of the country 
it is almost unbelievably bad, that vocational education 
has scarcely begun to be recognized, that the amount of 
illiteracy and of near-illiteracy is alarmingly great, that 
attention to physical education throughout the country is 
almost negligible, that our large foreign population con- 
stitutes a serious problem for education and for society, that 
most country children do not have anything like a fair 
opportunity for education, that in many sections of the 
country short school terms make effective education all but 
impossible, that a large part of our teachers lack proper 
education, training, and experience—let us recognize all 
these and many other defects of education too numerous 
to catalog. They are conditions which cry aloud for reform 
in the appealing voices of children deprived of their rights 
as American citizens. They are undoubted and indubitable 
facts which cannot be ignored. 

But it is a far cry from recognition of the defects and needs 
of education to the conclusion that those defects should be 
or will be remedied and those needs met by some form of 
federal subsidies. Such a conclusion has no necessary 
relation to the single premise of present inefficiency, and 
denial of a policy of federal subsidies does not for a moment 
imply any unwillingness or unreadiness to take effective 
steps for the improvement of existing conditions. It is 
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sheer demagogism to charge those who oppose federal sub- 
sidies with failure to appreciate the needs of education or 
with umreadiness to improve existing conditions. The 
problem to be faced is not one which involves the question 
of recognizing and remedying those conditions: it is one 
which involves solely the question of the best methods to 
be employed. It is not a question of whether we shall try 
to meet the needs of education. It is a question of whether 
we shall call upon the Federal Government to participate in 
the support and control of public education or rely on those 
means that have in the past been almost wholly responsible 
for the development of a system of education which, in 
spite of all its defects and shortcomings, constitutes one of 
the greatest achievements of the American democracy. 

Back of all arguments for federal subsidies for education 
lie two premises which are worthy of consideration: (1) 
That there is great need for improvement; (2) that states 
and communities have shown themselves unwilling or unable 
to remedy the grave deficiencies which are readily recognized. 
The first of these premises is undoubtedly sound and need 
not be debated. The second premise has by no means been 
established and deserves far more serious consideration than 
it has received. It is well worth while to consider briefly 
both the question of the readiness of states and communities 
to improve educational conditions and the question of their 
ability properly to support education. 

Are states and communities unwilling or unready to as- 
sume and perform their proper responsibilities for public 
education and to remedy existing defects? There can be no 
doubt that all states have in some degree been delinquent in 
provision for important educational needs. There can be 
no doubt that many states have long permitted intolerable 
conditions to continue. Fundamentally important educa- 
tional needs have long been neglected by states and com- 
munities. We cannot too strongly condemn such neglect. 
But the facts of the situation have not always been con- 
sidered carefully by those who would cut the Gordian knot 
of education with federal subsidies and by federal participa- 
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tion in the support and control] of public education. With- 
out diminishing in the least our disapproval of defects in 
state school administration, we should recognize certain facts 
which in part explain, though they do not excuse, some of 
the conditions which we so strongly regret. 

It is a fact that some of the conditions which we criticize 
are the direct results of our very attempts to improve educa- 
tion. An example of this is found in the problem of teacher 
supply, a problem in no small degree created by our attempts 
to extend facilities for education and to extend the amount of 
schooling provided. More schools, more children in school, 
and an extension of provisions for compulsory attendance— 
these things have created a demand for teachers that could 
not possibly be met in any brief period and that cannot be 
met over night by legislative fiat. 

A second fact to be kept in mind when we examine the 
delinquencies of states and communities is the fact that it is 
only recently that even educators have really become con- 
scious of actual conditions. It took a great war and the 
draft to make us realize the perils of illiteracy, the demand 
for Americanization, and the needs of physical education. 
It has taken a new science of education and comprehensive 
surveys to bring existing conditions and needs to the con- 
sciousness even of specialists in education. It is not too 
much to say that our conceptions of public education have 
been all but revolutionized within the past two decades, and 
it is a legitimate question whether we have not attempted 
to progress too rapidly. Certainly we cannot criticize states 
and communities for their failure completely to adjust their 
educational systems to all the multitudinous needs that have 
been recognized in their fullness and actually created only 
within a decade or less. 

It is true, of course, that many defects of education have 
long been recognized and are still to be remedied. But it is 
also true that within recent years authorities in almost every 
state have been trying hard and have been succeeding grad- 
ually to remedy those defects. There are few states which 
at the present time have not fairly definite plans for the 
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elimination of the short school term, for the removal of 
illiteracy, for Americanization, for improvement in physical 
education, for the development of practical and vocational 
education, for the improvement of the teaching force, and 
for most of the other improvements which might be con- 
sidered as likely subjects for federal subsidies. In all parts 
of the country the disclosures of the selective draft, extensive 
surveys, and criticism from within and without have stung 
the public conscience to the quick, and there is observable 
an almost feverish endeavor to blot out the delinquencies 
of the past. Is this to be chilled by the cold blast of federal 
subsidies and federal interference? I for one pray that it 
may not be. 

But it may be said, and it has been said, that some states 
have not the resources or wealth to permit the proper de- 
velopment and care of education unless they receive assist- 
ance from without. This has been stated more frequently 
than any attempt has been made to establish its truth. 
The fact is that at present we have no means of knowing 
what the available wealth of any state is, and if we had such 
information we have no way of determining how poor a 
state must be to require federal assistance for the maintenance 
of an effective system of public education. If there are 
states actually unable to support an efficient system of edu- 
cation, the number is certainly small. In the speaker's 
judgment not a single state in this country is financially 
unable to maintain an efficient school system. The fact is 
that those states which cry poverty are usually the very 
states which least have attempted to provide for anything 
like an honest system of assessment valuation and which 
have not yet learned what it means to provide for an efficient 
system of taxation. It is incumbent on those who argue for 
federal relief to prove that states are financially unable to 
meet the demands for education. 

That states vary in resources and in taxable wealth is 
obvious. What then? Shall we for that reason attempt 
an equalization of wealth throughout the country for school 
support? Any such procedure can mean but one thing— 
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the complete nationalization of educational support and 
control. Until we are ready to do that we must ignore 
national differences in resources and in taxable wealth. It 
is clear, of course, that the policies of equalization in support 
within states is a totally different proposition from any 
national equalization in school support, since the state is 
already the recognized agency of control and administration. 
Equalization of support is feasible and proper only within 
the unit of control. 

The practice of granting federal subsidies for education is 
bad governmental policy. The moment anyone supports 
such practice he is forced to choose between the two horns 
of a vicious dilemma: either he must advocate a policy of 
granting subsidies without provision for their supervision, 
accounting, and control; or he must advocate a policy of 
granting subsidies with definite provision for some control 
over their uses. In the one case he contemplates the ex- 
penditure of public funds with little or no assurance that 
they shall actually be expended so as to accomplish the ends 
designed; in the other case he contemplates interference in 
the control of education by those primarily responsible for 
its administration in the several states—and that at long 
distance and with respect to special projects. On the one 
hand he faces the example of the wasteful dissipation of 
public lands and public money granted to the states through- 
out the nineteenth century; on the other hand he faces the 
example of the intolerable interference with educational 
policies involved in the Smith-Hughes Act. There is no 
escape from this vicious dilemma, either horn of which in- 
volves bad governmental policies. 

Nor can it be argued that the Federal Government can 
safely delegate authority and responsibility for the proper 
and effective use of federal subsidies to the state authorities. 
In all probability state departments of education can be 
relied on to see to it that federal funds are honestly expended 
for the purpose for which they were granted, at least within 
the letter of the law. But the appropriation of funds is 
determined primarily by state legislatures, and by their 
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juggling of budget items and the assignment of budgetary 
appropriations it is perfectly possible to defeat the whole 
intent of federal subsidies. This the Federal Government 
is powerless to prevent, unless possibly by an intolerable 
and unheard of form of federal control. Even the famous 
(or infamous) ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ policy of federal subsidies can 
guarantee only that at a given time additional state funds 
shall be expended and additional attention paid to the 
special object of the subsidies—always with the possibility 
that by the manipulation of state funds, of the state budget, 
and of appropriations, the state may rob Peter to pay Paul 
and the general development of education be advanced not 
a bit. 

Within the brief space of seven years, beginning with 
provisions for the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, there has de- 
veloped rapidly a tendency for the Federal Government, 
through subsidies to the several states, to do by indirect 
means what it has not the power to do directly. Within that 
short period have come the Smith-Lever Act for extension 
work, the Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education, the 
good-roads acts, the Act for Industrial Rehabilitation, the 
Maternity Act, and the extensive proposals of the Towner- 
Sterling Bill. Whatever be the protestations of those re- 
sponsible for these measures and whatever be their declara- 
tions of intent, it is clear that we have been developing 
rapidly a degree of federal participation in the support and 
control of activities over which previously the power of the 
state has been supreme. Let us not be deceived. All acts 
providing for federal subsidies in aid of education carry with 
them the dynamite of federal participation in the control of 
education and the determination of educational policies. 
- When that bomb explodes it will be of little service to have 
their advocates protest that they did not know their meas- 
ures were loaded. The “‘fifty-fifty”’ policy is one of the most 
subtly dangerous inventions of modern federal politics, at 
least as far as education is concerned. 

If the policy of federal subsidies were one which involved 
bad governmental practice but could be shown to be favor- 
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able to educational development, one might be inclined to 
submit to governmental defects for the sake of educational 
gains. However, in the judgment of the speaker, the prac- 
tice of granting federal subsidies to the several states in 
supposed aid of education is not only bad governmental 
policy but a policy which in the long run interferes with 
the proper development of education itself. 

It is always possible to give a temporary stimulus to any 
enterprise by means of a special subsidy, and education in 
any locality can always be raised temporarily to a higher 
level by means of aid from without—at least as far as the 
special object of the subsidy is concerned. Such a practice, 
however, appears to have an inevitable tendency to result 
ultimately in a lowering of the educational morale of the 
local public through the lessening of local initiative, interest, 
and responsibility. The inherent defect of outside aid is 
that it operates to sap the vigor of local responsibility. 
Paternalism in any form inevitably generates a sense and 
practice of dependence. Once begun, dependence on out- 
side support or control demands constantly increasing 
operation of the outside agency, and the ultimate result 
can only be reliance on that outside agency. Some of us 
believe that within the state such a result is inevitable and, 
all things considered, eminently desirable. Are we ready 
yet to go further and look toward the complete nationaliza- 
tion of educational support and control? Such is the 
legitimate expectation if we continue on the road which we 
have entered within the past decade. We should call a 
halt. Certainly we should understand clearly the policies 
on which we have embarked. Again let us not be deceived 
by the disclaimers of any intent to develop any federal 
centralization of education. We must judge from the 
character of their acts and of their recommendations rather 
than from their statements of intent. 

Whenever federal subsidies are granted in aid of special 
phases of education or to meet special needs of education a 
serious difficulty arises in educational administration. The 
general policies of school administration must be determined 
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by state and local authorities. Upon them, with their 
knowledge of local conditions, of local needs, and of local 
sentiment, must rest the responsibility in general for the 
determination of educational policies, for the balancing of 
various forms of educational development, for the distribu- 
tion of available funds according to a well-defined program 
of educational development, Now steps in the Federal 
Government and says: “‘ Unless you are willing to waive your 
rights to participate in public funds which in part have been 
derived from the wealth available in your state and which 
otherwise might have been open to taxation for your educa- 
tional needs, you must give particular attention to these 
special projects which the Federal Government is fostering. 
If you wish to take advantage of the federal subsidies, you 
must allot so much additional state money to these proj- 
ects. You must change your plans for the development of 
education in your state, and you must let us determine in 
part the educational policies to be followed.”” Theoretically 
it is possible for the state to waive its right to federal funds; 
practically and politically, however, the infamous “‘fifty- 
fifty’’ policy forces the state to accept the federal subsidies 
and to modify its educational policies to meet the demands of 
the Federal Government. Such long-distance interference 
to school administration may be desirable. In the judgment 
of the speaker it is vicious. 

The practice of granting federal subsidies for education is 
not only bad governmental policy and bad educational 
policy; it is also bad economic policy. It would seem to be 
a principle of practical finance that wastefulness in the 
expenditure of public funds is in direct proportion to the 
remoteness of the appropriating agency from the source of 
supply. On the whole, communities are less wasteful than 
counties, counties less wasteful than states, and states far 
less wasteful than the Federal Government. People can see 
the uses to which is put money taken from them for expendi- 
ture within the community; they keep some track of county 
expenditures, they are not without thought for state funds, 
but they lose all sense of responsibility and sometimes all 
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conscience when it comes to the matter of federal funds. 
The wastefulness of the Federal Government, even in 
matters with which it is primarily concerned and in which 
it acts directly, has become proverbial. When it reaches 
out into fields with which Congress is but little acquainted 
and with which it can deal but indirectly, the Federal 
Government appears to proceed almost without chart or 
compass. In education, Congress can but reach out into 
the dark, since it can deal but indirectly with educational 
administration. 

When states provide for the collection and distribution of 
funds for education they can do so on the basis of a reason- 
ably definite knowledge of the needs and resources of the 
schools within the area over which they have control. 
Special aid may be granted where special need can be shown. 
Special projects can be subsidized on the basis of known 
facts, and it is within the power of the state authorities to 
supervise the uses to which the state money is put. This is 
not so with the Federal Government. It must appropriate 
federal funds more or less blindly and without any real 
knowledge of the amounts needed. It must yield to political 
exigencies and apportion its subsidies in such a way that all 
states, or a majority of them, receive equivalent benefits, 
regardless of their merits and needs. No way has yet been 
devised to place the granting of federal subsidies on any- 
thing like a sound economic basis, and it is doubtful that 
the apportionment of federal subsidies on any sound economic 
basis would ever receive the necessary support of Congress. 

Finally, it may be stated that most federal subsidies for 
education are essentially unfair—unfair not because they 
operate to equalize the burdens of educational support but 
because they fail utterly to accomplish that end or even to 
attempt it. In the past, federal subsidies have had no 
relation to ascertained needs of the several states nor to the 
extent to which states have exerted themselves to provide 
for educational development. They have been granted to 
states indiscriminately on the basis of such and such ele- 
ments of population or the census distribution of educational 
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conditions. States which have extended themselves for the 
development of vocational education are placed in the same 
category as those which have never lifted a hand to assist 
in its development, and funds are distributed not with 
reference to demonstrated needs and efforts but solely on 
the basis of population distribution. This is fundamentally 
unsound and unfair, but it is doubtful that federal subsidies 
for education could be secured if Congress were asked to 
distribute funds on any other basis than one involving an 
indiscriminate apportionment. 


II. THE ORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR EDUCATION 


All persons who are familiar with the educational activities 
of the Federal Government and who are interested in the 
development of education in the United States must realize 
that many things are radically wrong with the organiza- 
tion of federal agencies for education. They must realize 
that too many departments, divisions, boards and bureaus 
have a hand in the determination and administration of 
educational activities to permit the intelligent coordination 
of educational endeavor. They must realize that widely 
different policies are followed in the various agencies par- 
ticipating in educational work. They must recognize that 
the Federal Bureau of Education has occupied a very 
insignificant position and that it has been starved financially 
from the beginning. Something must be done to bring 
education to its proper place in the Federal Government. 

How should the federal agencies for education be organ- 
ized? The answer to this question must be found in the 
character of the functions which should be performed 
by the federal agency or agencies of education. It is all 
but universally agreed that, with respect to education, the 
functions of the Federal Government should be advisory 
and stimulative rather than executive, directive and adminis- 
trative. In the judgment of the speaker we should go 
further and say that the Federal Government should not 
attempt, directly or indirectly, to control educational 
policies in the several states. The proper function of the 
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Federal Government in education is that of guidance and 
stimulation through investigation, through the scientific 
study of educational practice and of educational conditions 
on a nation-wide comprehensive scale, through the collection 
and dissemination of information, and otherwise, when 
called upon by states and communities for expert service. 
Here is a field in which no other agency, certainly no state 
agency of education, can function as effectively as the 
Federal Government. It is a field peculiarly suited to 
federal agencies of education, a field of service the importance 
of which can scarcely be overestimated. 

If this be the proper function and if this be the proper 
field of federal activity in education, there can be but one 
answer to the question of the organization of federal agencies 
of education, or rather of the federal agency of education. 
It must be an organization suited to the purposes for which 
it should exist—that is, it should be an organization designed 
to promote the technical, scientific, and expert study of 
educational practices, of educational problems, and of 
educational conditions, with the end in view that states and 
communities may be benefited by the stimulating guidance 
of such technical, professional and expert investigation. 
This it cannot be unless in purpose and in fact, in adminis- 
tration and in personnel, the dominating elements are 
professional rather than political. 

Whether this organization be provided through the crea- 
tion of an independent department of education, by an 
independent commission of experts, or be provided through 
a division or bureau of some other department—in the judg- 
ment of the speaker that is not a problem of primary impor- 
tance. What is of supreme importance is that the organiza- 
tion be such as to insure the dominance of professional, 
scientific, technical and expert functions, with the greatest 
possible freedom from the virus of political control or 
influence. 

ALEXANDER INGLIs. 
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The Need of a National Organiza- 


tion for Educational Service’ 


ELIGION, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
R to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” This preamble to the Ordinance of 
1787 expressed an ideal and a relationship which have been 
consistently maintained by our National Government from 
its earliest history until the present day. By the setting 
aside of lands, by the distribution of surplus revenue, and 
by appropriations for specific purposes the National Govern- 
ment has sought to provide for the common good by the 
encouragement of education in the several states. During 
the last fiscal year the National Government appropriated 
for education the sum of $149,800,000. These funds were 
administered by bureaus distributed through seven of the 
ten departments of government and by three independent 
establishments, the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

In the year 1866 the National Association of School 
Superintendents of the National Teachers’ Association at a 
meeting held in Washington took action in favor of the 
creation of a department of education and presented a 
memorial to Congress. A Department of Education was 
created in 1867. The National Teachers’ Association 
expressed its appreciation of the work of the new department 
and evidently took it for granted that it would be developed 
and extended as had been the Department of Agriculture | 
established five years earlier. There were those, however, 
who sought to destroy the Department before it could 


1Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the | 
National Education, February 27, 1922. 
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demonstrate its usefulness, and before it was two years old 
a bill was slipped through Congress abolishing the Depart- 
ment of Education and transferring its functions to an 
office in the Department of the Interior. That those who 
sought to reduce in importance the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education by the abolishment of the department 
were successful is evidenced by the fact that for the last fiscal 
vear of the $149,800,000 expended by the National Govern- 
ment for education the United States Bureau of Education, 
exclusive of the money spent for the education of natives in 
Alaska, was allowed the sum of $162,000. 

Good administration demands that the National Govern- 
ment’s participation in education be organized under a single 
head. There is at present no coordination of the many 
agencies responsible for the educational activities encouraged, 
or carried on, by the Federal Government. The duplica- 
tion, overlapping and working at cross purposes, which are 
characteristic of the present situation, can be remedied 
only by means of the establishment of a single governmental 
agency dealing with education. In order to accomplish 
this end three alternatives have been proposed. 

First, the organization of the National Government’s 
educational activities under the present Bureau of Educa- 
tion; second, the establishment of a Federal Board or 
Commission of Education; and third, the creation of a 
Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
cabinet. 

There are few who would argue in favor of delegating to 
the Bureau of Education all of the duties and responsibilities 
with respect to education now divided among the various 
bureaus, divisions, departments and administrations of 
government which deal with education. There is not even 
a remote possibility of such an organization being brought 
about. The assembling of these various administrative 
agencies under one head would require that this officer hold 
a position superior to that of a bureau chief. 

There are those who have argued in favor of the second 
alternative, a National Board or Commission for Educa- 
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tion, who should choose a national Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. It has been suggested that this Federal Board of 
Education might be directly responsible to the President 
but without the status of an executive department, and 
thus free from political influence. The analogy of the state 
and city board of education has been invoked. But the 
relationship of the National Government to education is 
not the same as that of the state and local governments. 
State and city boards of education are responsible for the 
certification of teachers, for the adoption of textbooks, 
for the development of courses of study, for the levying of 
taxes in general for the control, administration, and super- 
vision of the schools. The National Board of Education 
could do none of these things. The National Government 
cannot and should not control or administer the schools 
within the several states. The functions of a National 
Department of Education are to promote and to encourage 
education and to conduct such inquiries or investigations 
as will lead to the development of a more efficient system 
of schools to represent this most important function of 
democracy in the councils of the nation, to provide through 
reports, and by means of conferences competent leadership. 
Those who base their argument for a National Board of 
Education upon the analogy with state and local boards 
have, it seems to me, failed to keep clearly in mind the 
distinction in function existing between them. 

It has been argued, as well, that a Federal Board of 
Education, charged with the responsibility of choosing a 
commissioner or director, would remove the office from 
politics and make possible the continuance in service of 
any incumbent of the office who proved efficient. Pre- 
sumably the members of the Federal Board of Education 
would be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Have we any reason to believe that this board 
would be any less likely to act without relation to political 
considerations than would the President in the choice of the 
members of his Cabinet? Membership upon the board 
itself would be just as likely to be determined by political 
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considerations as would the appointment of a Secretary of 
Education. A board made up in this manner would no 
more be expected to appoint a commissioner or director 
without political considerations than could the President be 
expected to choose his secretary upon the same high plane. 
It may be noted in passing that we have had in our national 
government, in the Department of Agriculture, a man 
continued in office through the administration of presidents 
of the opposing political parties because of his acknowledged 
fitness for the place which he held. 

If the Federal Board of Education were made up of men 
of national reputation it would be extremely difficult to 
secure their attendance upon board meetings held in Wash- 
ington. If the board were made up ex-officio, it would 
suffer from all the weaknesses of all boards so constituted 
in that none of its members would consider the work of the 
Board of Education as of primary importance. The Director 
or Commissioner of Education, under the federal board 
scheme, could not under the constitution be an officer of 
the National Government but merely an employee of the 
Board of Education. If it be argued that the President 
appoint the executive officer of the board, the supposed 
advantage in removing the director or commissioner from 
the realm of politics entirely disappears. 

Our national government is organized on a departmental 
basis. The number of these departments has been increased 
as the functions of the National Government have been 
differentiated or the responsibility of the nation for the 
welfare of all of the people recognized. We have in the 
National Government today seven departments, State, Treas- 
ury, War, Navy, Justice, Post Office, and Interior, which 
are organized for the administration of certain functions 
over which the general government has sovereign power. 
On the other hand, we have three departments, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, which are commonly known as welfare 
departments. These agencies of our National Government 
are organized to promote the general welfare. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
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of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor have seats in the 
cabinet and sit at the table around which are discussed all 
of those questions of policy with which the executive branch 
of our government is concerned. 

There is today no more serious problem before the nation 
than that which centers in the education of all of our people. 
With more than half of the teachers in our public schools 
with inadequate education and professional training; with 
approximately one-fourth of the adult male population, as 
revealed by the army tests, unable to read the English 
language; with the millions of the foreign born who have 
little appreciation of American ideals or American institu- 
tions; with an alarmingly large per cent of the adult popu- 
lation physically handicapped because of neglect during 
childhood and youth; with the gross inequalities that 
exist throughout the nation in the opportunity provided for 
education, there can be no problem more important for 
consideration at the counsel table of the nation than is 
education. 

If the public school service is to be adequately represented 
at Washington, there must be a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. If the nation is to continue its support of those 
educational activities and agencies already receiving federal 
aid, it will be because a member of the Cabinet makes known 
the needs of this service in the preparation of the national 
budget. If the scientific investigation which should be 
carried on by the National Government is to be undertaken 
and carried forward on a truly national basis, the director 
of this enterprise should surely take rank with the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, or the Secretary of 
Agriculture. If education is to have the status, the dignity, 
and the influence in our Federal Government necessary for 
the establishment of national leadership we must have a 
Secretary of Education. 

It is significant that the National Education Association 
and this Department of Superintendence have again and 
again during the past fifty years, and more especially during 
the past three years, recorded themselves in favor of the 
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establishment of such a department. It is even more 
significant that at this time millions of men and women 
outside of the profession, through organizations national 
in their scope, are working shoulder to shoulder with us for 
the realization of our purpose. One of these organizations 
has appropriated $125,000 to carry forward our program 
as expressed in the Sterling-Towner Education Bill. Shall 
we keep faith with them, or shall we confess that our repeated 
endorsement of this measure, the history of fifty years of 
consistent advocacy for a department of education, is to 
be abandoned because it is not expedient for us to stand fast? 
Shall we admit that we cannot carry on because we find 
opposition to our program? Shall we notify Congress that 
we repudiate our former action? I believe that the answer 
will come from this body in no uncertain terms. We will 
stand because our cause is just, because our program is 
conceived in the interest of the public welfare. Good 
administration, the structure of our national government, 
the practical importance of education in our national life— 
all call for the recognition of education in our Federal 
Government through the establishment of a National 
Department of Education with a Secretary in the President's 
Cabinet. We will not give up the fight until our program 
has become the law of the nation. 
GerorceE D. STRAYER. 
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A Plea for Reconsideration’ 


HE REMARKS I am about to make will not be 

popular with this audience. Nevertheless, I hope 

that you will give them thoughtful consideration, and, 
if I seem dogmatic, remember that the time limit imposed 
does not permit of extended argument. 

This association stands committed to a program for the 
national organization and support of education that is in 
part fallacious. The program appears to be based on the 
uncritical acceptance of financial and administrative devices 
that have had a recent temporary popularity. It appears 
to ignore the results of the Federal Government’s long 
experience in dealing with education, with labor, with agricul- 
ture and with science. Hence the program has met with 
opposition in the house of its friends. By no means all 
educators agree to it. Many of the leading economists and 
students of government oppose it. The program has also 
encountered political obstructions that were probably not 
foreseen. It has not made the progress which its promoters 
have expected. These are doubtless the reasons why the 
question of a national organization for educational service 
comes before you again. 

I should like to approach the question from a point of 
view which, I think, has not been prominent in your discus- 
sions hitherto. Let me start with an axiom. The kind 
of national organization that is established should be deter- 
mined by the kind of service to be rendered. What service 
do we want from the Government? Nobody wants the 
Government to manage and support the schools of the 
nation as it manages and supports the Post Office. There 
is practically unanimous agreement that the Government 
should perform only those services for education which 
cannot be performed by the states and smaller political 
units. What, then, are the educational services which 
the states cannot perform? Three are very conspicuous. 


1Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, February 27, 1922, 
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First, states cannot insure the consideration of education 
in the formulation of national policies. And education is 
not only one of the largest concerns of the United States; 
it is likewise the most potent force, both for moulding national 
attitudes and for fostering material well being. 

Second, states cannot gather information on a national 
scale or make those comprehensive studies of the national 
educational enterprise that are required to promote efficiency 
and guide the development of educational practice. 

Third, states cannot focus on national problems the best 
thought of the country and so furnish leadership in the 
determination of national educational policies. 

Put positively, we need from the Federal Government, 
to an extent to which they are not now supplied, recognition 
of education in public policy, information and scientific 
investigation, leadership that will coordinate and inspire 
educational undertakings throughout the country. On 
these points practically all persons are agreed. Obviously 
the national organization that is set up should be amply 
equipped to perform these functions. 

There is much disagreement as to whether the National 
Government can profitably render other services. The nub 
of the disagreement is federal aid. Many persons believe 
that states cannot support their own systems of public 
education—particularly that they cannot maintain the 
various new types of training made necessary by modern 
social conditions—and that consequently the Government 
should render financial help. This proposition is not 
generally accepted, however. And the dissenters are of 
the opinion that large financial participation by the Federal 
Government in the conduct of education carries with it 
dangers that should be avoided as long as possible. 

But let us be honest. The truth is that nobody knows 
whether the states can continue to maintain and develop 
their school systems under present conditions of federal 
and local taxation. If they cannot, nobody knows how 
much and what kinds of federal aid may be necessary. 
That is a matter that could only be determined by a search- 
ing and costly investigation such as has never yet been made. 
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Much light may be shed on the question by the educational 
finance inquiry now being carried on by the American 
Council on Education under the direction of Dr. Strayer. 
But, until the results of that inquiry are available, all com- 
prehensive propositions for federal aid are sheer guesswork. 

Meantime, however, one thing is sure. The type of 
financial assistance proposed in the federal measure endorsed 
by this association is disastrous. The policy of “‘50-50"’ 
cooperative appropriations has already undermined the 
autonomy of the states. Such appropriations have been 
attended everywhere by difficulties and dissensions that 
have nullified many of the benefits they were designed to 
secure. The policy is beginning to fall under suspicion 
even among legislators. I venture to prophesy that it 
will soon be entirely discredited. 

Now my plea to the association is this: Do not regard 
this matter as closed. Take it once more under advisement. 
The present political situation, if nothing else, justifies such 
a procedure. Instruct your legislative commission to bring 
in a new proposal, in the light of the discussions of the last 
three years, guided especially by a careful study of the 
Federal Government’s past experiments in the promotion of 
education and of related national interests. Request it to 
provide for the creation of a federal agency to perform those 
functions and only those functions which the Federal 
Government has proved that it can perform well. Bid it 
follow the facts, even if they indicate a wholly different 
kind of organization than any you have yet considered 
There could be no more fruitful expenditure of the associa- 
tion’s funds. 

This question is above personalities and above parties. 
It is more important than the commitments of associations. 
It concerns the welfare of the children of the United States. 
It involves as well fundamental principles of government. 
Nothing of more solemn and far-reaching import has ever 
come before this body. For what is eventually enacted will 
fix the trend of American education for generations to come 

SAMUEL P. CaPeEN. 
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A National Organization for 
Educational Service' 


O WE need a national organization for educational 
service in the United States? 


Education, as a national enterprise, was not pro- 
vided for in the constitution. It was an implied responsibil- 
ity among the several undesignated powers and duties 
delegated to the several states. All of the states, although 
tardily and weakly in several instances, have undertaken to 
establish a system of free, public education for their children. 

The administration and support of public education, 
however, has very generally been entrusted to local com- 
munities, controlled by local ideas, and limited by local 
funds. In this way we have struggled for over a century 
to develop a universal system of free, public education. As 
a people we are committed to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. If that means anything, it means that every 
boy and girl, regardless of the accident of birth and residence, 
should have an equal opportunity of obtaining an education 
sufficient for intelligent and responsible citizenship. We 
know, however, that, notwithstanding the large aggregate 
expenditure for public education, we are still far from 
realizing that object. We know that, after a century of 
public schools, a boy in the mountains of North Carolina 
or Kentucky has by no means an equal chance with the boy 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, or of Berkeley, California. 
We also know that, of the young men sent to cantonments 
by the selective draft, at least one-third were physically 
incompetent to bear arms in the defense of liberty, and that 
from 10 to 15 per cent were unable to read an American 
newspaper intelligently. We also know that, according to 


‘Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, Februrary 27, 1922. 
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recent reports, over a million children in this country are 
being taught by teachers of no education beyond the common 
school. All of this, after a century of free, public education 
under local control and support. 

What the people of this country need—not the people of 
Springfield, Berkeley, or Cleveland, but the people as a 
nation—is a unanimous conviction of the importance of 
universal education as an indispensable measure of national 
security. If another international struggle comes among 
civilized nations, the nation which will prevail will not be 
the one with the most powerful armies or the greatest physical 
and financial resources. It will be the nation which has 
educated its children most thoroughly and generally. 

The first and most necessary step in this important under- 
taking is to increase public respect for education. We must 
make education, as a national concern, appeal strongly to 
the imagination of all people. Talk will not do this. Written 
reports will not do it. We must give education a definite 
and tangible place, inferior to none, among our national 
enterprises, in the same degree as we have dignified agricul- 
ture, commerce, and labor. 

It is not necessary to expend a hundred million dollars 
annually in order to attain this end. The American people 
are naturally proud. They are individualists. They like 
to pay their own way. They don’t care to be subsidized. 
Any suggestion that they need financial aid to do their duty 
is offensive to most Americans. When the American people 
—all the people—are convinced of the vital importance of a 
national system of free, public schools, so administered that 
no community may fail to maintain adequate standards, 
they will cheerfully pay the bill. There is sufficient wealth 
in every state to maintain, without federal aid, an efficient 
system of public schools. 

The problem, therefore, it would seem, is not to subsidize, 
but to dignify education. This is the main reason, it seems 
to me, why education should be given an official position of 
first rank among the federal departments, a position which 
will assure for education the dignity and public respect to 
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which education is entitled as the most important public 
enterprise. A Department of Education, with a Secretary 
in the Cabinet, would not only command for education the 
public esteem which it merits and needs, but would also 
stimulate throughout the country an interest in education 
at present wanting in many sections. 

For over a quarter of a century the idea of a Federal De- 
partment of Education has been advocated. For nearly 
four years a bill, known as the Smith-Towner or Sterling- 
Towner Bill, has been before Congress. I hold no brief 
for that particular bill, although it has been several times 
indorsed by this association. This bill is faulty in several 
particulars. For some reason it fails to include several 
educational bureaus which now exist. The provision for 
an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 is a questionable 
item. Moreover, the apportionment of this appropriation 
for the several activities is not based upon experience or 
an actual survey of needs, but upon a more or less arbitrary 
estimate. 

Aside from the merits or defects of the Sterling-Towner 
Bill, there seem to be no valid arguments against making 
education an enterprise of equal importance to agriculture, 
commerce, or labor. Our present Bureau of Education is 
an agency whose chief business is to collect and distribute 
information. The successive commissioners have been 
educators of ability and distinction, but the subordinate 
position which they have held has carried no authority and 
has gained little recognition from the non-professional public 
or the other federal departments. 

Besides commanding respect for public education, a 
Department of Education would be in a position to accom- 
plish certain other necessary objects in education. It 
would: 

1. Unite all Federal agencies of public education. 

2. Conduct investigations, surveys, and would establish 
national standards. 

3. State, clarify, and define educational objectives. 

4. Give publicity to conditions that need to be understood. 
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5. Deal with problems national in scope, which the several 
states cannot adequately handle. 

6. Promote educational relations with other governments. 

What we need most in this country, and first, is not an 
immense federal appropriation to subsidize slothful com- 
munities, but an educational awakening that will arouse 
local pride, stimulate local competition, and increase the 
respect of the American people for public education. 

A Federal Department of Education will do more than 
anything else to accomplish this result. It would neither 
contro] nor interfere with local enterprise. Years of expe- 
rience with the Department of Agriculture have shown us 
that that important branch of the Federal Government has 
stimulated and encouraged local effort. There is no reason 
to believe that a federal Department of Education would 
not do the same. 

A federal Department of Education under a Cabinet 
officer would not materially increase national expenditure. 
At present there are about forty agencies in Washington 
that are in some way directing or aiding educational en- 
deavor throughout the country and spending public funds 
for the purpose. The consolidation of these numerous and 
overlapping activities into one department would certainly 
result in greater efficiency, if not in greater economy. I 
hope we have reached the limit in the establishment of state 
and federal bureaus, commissions and other agencies to do 
this, that or the other thing which somebody of influence 
wishes to be done. The time for consolidation and elimina- 
tion is at hand. The opportunity is before us to do this in 
the field of national education, as well as to give education 
the rank in public esteem which it deserves. 

The main difficulty with education today is that many 
small, and even large communities are satisfied with low 
standards, small appropriations and a provincial conception 
of education. The great projects of national highways, of 
reclamation, and of conservation of national resources 
would never have been achieved by local initiative. Educa- 
tion is a project of greater concern than any of these, and 
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the time has come when we must, through properly con- 
stituted national leadership and by the influence of national 
inspiration, broaden the horizon of relative values, and 
comprehend the fact that education is the most important 
enterprise of the nation, the only guaranty of future pros- 
perity and security. 

E. C. BROOME. 
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The Need of National Organization 
for Educational Service' 


MAY BE one of those who rush in where angels fear to 

tread, but nevertheless I am impelled to speak in a very 

homely, everyday, practical sort of a way about some 
of the arguments which seldom find open expression on the 
platform in a discussion of national organization but which 
influence men’s thoughts (and votes) more powerfully than 
the logical plans which are generally presented. There are 
several such objections and arguments operating against 
the proposition of national organization for the equalizing 
of educational opportunity. Every objection, when analyzed, 
can be classified under fear. 

One is the fear of the Foundations. I frankly confess I 
share it. But it is because I share in it that I believe in 
national organization for education. I fear the domination 
of any privately financed and carefully organized combina- 
tion of individuals, by whatever title it calls itself. And 
because I fear it, I believe there should be in the National 
Government a department which will protect public educa- 
tion from any such domination—protect it because its 
officials are appointed by persons directly responsible to 
popular vote. Because I fear it, I believe that education 
should be organized nationally, so that there may obtain 
equality of educational opportunity, apparently threatened 
in times past by political or commercial or industrial or 
religious combinations, and so that the investigations and 
researches necessary to educational advance may be sup- 
ported and financed as the work of public, not private, 
educational authorities. 


1Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, February 27, 1922. Reprinted from 
the Educational Review. 
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A second fear is the fear of supervision. In the first place, 
does not such a fear carry with it a confession of desire to 
escape meeting requirements conceded to be justly expected? 
Why fear supervision unless one has something to hide or 
means to evade doing right? Why should the state, an 
impersonal body, fear supervision? In the second place, 
the fear of supervision in connection with national organiza- 
tion for educational service is an absurd bugaboo, a goblin 
created by enemies of public education to frighten off its 
friends, for supervision has no place in national organization 
for educational service as I see it, and I would fight its in- 
clusion as vigorously as I now believe in national aid to 
impoverished states. A section of the proposed bill is 
explicit in this regard. 

The third fear is that someone is going to get a job as a 
result of national organization. But since expression of 
this fear would be interpreted as the jealousy and envy 
which do really prompt it, a camouflage is established of 
high-sounding phrases and speciously idealistic reasoning. 
People have lost patience with this camouflage and are 
antagonized by the insincerity which it conceals. Natur- 
ally, national organization of education means someone to 
do the job of carrying out the purposes of organization. 
When the Department of Labor was established, it meant a 
man to direct the work of the department. So now there 
must necessarily be someone to administer the affairs and 
duties for which the creation of a national organization is 
desired. Is the jealous fear of who may possibly be selected 
a good reason for depriving the nation of an educational 
procedure on which its own existence may depend? 

A fourth fear is that social justice will suffer. I challenge 
the sincerity of this fear. I think we should be grateful to 
Felix Adler for showing us the danger we are in through our 
illusion as to what social justice consists in, and for showing 
us that behind that term there shelters a dangerously exag- 
gerated individualism which is destructive of a national 
ideal, which would tear down the unity of the American 
people, so difficult of attainment by a nation composed of 
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groups originally widely separated by varying ideas and 
ideals. 

This fear expresses itself in an outcry against the danger 
of uniformity. I come from a city which is a perpetual 
refutation of any such danger. And no one there really 
fears uniformity, for we all know it can’t be done. Witha 
single course of study, a single set of regulations and by-laws 
and one individual superintendent of schools, dearly loved 
and deeply trusted by all, our 700 or more schools are as 
individual in their characteristics as the contour of the faces 
of their principals. 

Sometimes this exaggerated individualism, the selfish 
individualism which leads to chaos, calls organization 
Prussianism. A recent newspaper letter said that Prussian- 
ism is a greater evil than illiteracy, and cites Germany as 
proof of his argument. But German education was not 
public education nor was it equal opportunity for all the 
people, and it is in the land of unequal opportunity that 
Prussianism has its chance to grow. And evil though it 
was and great as was its harm to civilization, the Prussian- 
ism of the Kaiser is no more an enemy of democracy than 
the Prussianism of a political boss, who has his chance to 
flourish because of the ignorance of the people he manipu- 
lates. 

The real enemy of democracy is not in national organiza- 
tion for public education but in mob power, the power of 
mobs of illiterate voters swayed and misguided by con- 
scienceless leaders. And as Prugsianism, so called, is the 
enemy of the opportunity of the individual, so is this greater 
evil of illiteracy which leads to the autocracy of the mob and 
the boss. 

A fifth fear is the fear of politics. I recently attended a 
meeting in New York called for the purposes of considering 
ways and means of taking the schools out of politics. As 
I listened to the two chief speakers declaim against political 
influence in the schools, and each describe his patent remedy, 
my conclusion was that each really meant: ‘‘Take the 
schools out of your politics and put them into mine.’’ This 
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fear, too, is a hobgoblin raised against every national public 
improvement ever contemplated. Which is more to be 
feared: the politics of today, which is blind to the needs of 
children in its budget appropriations, or the politics, which 
may or may not happen, but which is so controlled by law 
that appropriations must be made to aid each state to give 
the same minimum educational opportunities to every child? 

The real political issue here is one of votes. The children 
of the nation will benefit by national organization for equal 
opportunity in education, and the children have no votes. 
Not that I’m arguing that they should have. I’m merely 
stating the fact that local politicians ignore children’s needs 
through fear of adult votes. The woman voter, whose 
suffrage privilege is still so new, has not yet waked up to 
this political issue. I urge every teacher to join every civic 
organization in which he or she can obtain membership in 
order to rouse women to the needs of the children and make 
the politician fear the vote of the children’s defenders more 
than that of the taxpayer. 

There is still a sixth fear—the fear of interference with the 
rights of parents. Recently I read the astonishing state- 
ment that the general Government has no more right to 
dictate to the father how much he must educate his child 
than to prescribe his food or the shape of his clothes, and 
again that the Government in assuming to direct the mini- 
mum requirements for an intelligent citizenship is usurping 
the place of the father and depriving him of his most sacred 
privilege, that of directing the training of his offspring. 
Did one ever hear such fallacy? In the first place, there is 
no “sacred privilege” about it. The training of his offspring 
is no ‘privilege’ but a solemn obligation, a bounden duty, 
which the Government has as much right to enforce upon 
parents as to enforce laws for the observance of any other 
duty. The Government owes it to the child who is to be its 
future citizen to compel the parent and the community to 
give that child at least a minimum of education. 

Again a fear—this time of increased taxes. 

My brother has seven children. The state where those 
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children were born has little wealth and its educational 
opportunities are few. His ranch gave a good living but 
little cash, and it takes big sums to send seven children 
away toschool. So he gave up his ranch and took a salaried 
position in a city in order to send his children to public 
school. Is that industrial efficiency? And that state is 
not to blame. It simply hasn’t the money to do better, and 
it never can have. 

Conditions in such states can never be better unless aid 
is given by wealthier states. That aid should not be given 
as a charity to be doled out in unequal amounts or withheld 
as the giver may choose. I was shocked at a recent con- 
vention to hear the refusal expressed by the representative 
of a wealthy city to listen to the needs of the rural sections 
of that state where bogs and forests make population sparse 
and money scarce even while essential industries are carried 
on there. 

New York State has compelled New York City to meet 
the needs of the rural communities. The Government must 
similarly meet the needs of the poorer states. State aid to 
education and minimum requirements of education are 
familiar to us in New York. We have recently fought hard 
to secure the reenactment of every clause which provides 
such state aid. Federal aid extends to each state as a 
whole that which New York State now gives each commun- 
ity which meets the conditions for that aid. 

A recent newspaper article states that it is bribery to 
make a gift of money by the Government to a state that 
meets its conditions. Since it is acknowledged that the 
richer states are already in advance of the minimum re- 
quirements, and since it is conceded that the wealthier 
states should be made to help the less fortunate communities, 
where does the bribery come in? I’m too stupid to see it, 
and I believe it is an attempt to raise up another fear and 
accomplish an evil purpose by indirection. It is easy to 
defeat good by appeal to fear, and so our enemies are busy 
manufacturing fears for the unthinking. 

Aware of probable comparison with preceding instances of 
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government aid or government direction, the same news- 
paper article states that these other agencies “operate, 
under absolutely defined constitutional power.” Clever, 
that. First, an appeal to our fears that there will be an 
infringement of the Constitution. Second, an argument 
against an assumption so cleverly made that the average 
reader is blinded to the falsity of the assumption, for no 
proponent of government aid by national organization for 
education has ever dreamed of anything except operation 
under absolutely defined constitutional powers. 

Another instance of the same form of argument is an 
assault upon the provision for a requirement of minimum 
qualifications as a prerequisite to government aid by a long 
harangue on what are to be the standards in history. The 
average listener is carried away by the argument, and forgets 
that no proponent of minimum standards ever proposed 
anything in regard to history or any other subject, except 
the ability to read and write English. Will the creator of 
this bugaboo accept a challenge? Will he dare assert that 
this democracy has not the right to demand miminum stand- 
ards in reading and writing English in the education of its 
future voters? The people who raise these bugaboos and 
rouse these fears are really opponents of public education or 
have aims which make them fear an enlightened citizenry. 

Public education ts the nation’s business. Americaniza- 
tion is. Not long ago I spoke in a community where several 
of the teachers spoke no English at home or even at recess 
in the yards with their pupils. I once heard a soap-box 
speaker talk to a crowd in a foreign language, saying, ‘‘ This 
is what I dare not say to you in English because I would be 
arrested.”” He disregarded me because I was only a woman 
and presumably unfamiliar with his language. Can we 
have an American nation if there is no power to organize 
education nationally so that these things cannot be? 

Lastly, I make my stand in favor of national organization 
for education because I am a woman, deeply interested, 
personally and professionally, in equal opportunity for 
education of all children and of the women of all nations 
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that come to our land. Women vote in America. I fought 
for suffrage and would fight again for women’s equal rights 
as citizens. Therefore 1 want women educated and taught 
to use their intelligence and their votes for the best interests 
of children. And I know there are people, now in great 
numbers in this country, whose men brutally beat the 
women of their families if they go to any kind of a school, 
and then at the command of a boss or a gang leader drive 
these same women to the polls to vote, as those women 
never could have been induced knowingly to vote, against 
the best interests of school and home. 

The writer who called national organization for education 
Prussianism advised us, if we want it and believe in it so 
strongly, to demand that it be done by federal amendment. 
We are ready to do so, but will the states never grant a 
national good except by federal amendment? We have the 
long and historic struggles for abolition of slavery, for women 
suffrage, for prohibition. Must the protection of the equal 
educational opportunities of children, the nation’s right to 
maintain an intelligent citizenship, depend upon an unneces- 
sary federal amendment, or will our political leaders and our 
anti-American agitators submit now and assist in the estab- 
lishment of both by means of national aid and national 
organization ? 

Ottve N. Jones. 





Can Effective Leadership be 
Secured Through a Secretary of 
Education in the Cabinet?’ 


Differ as to Means.—From the days when Washington, 
in his farewell address, dwelt upon the necessity of an 
enlightened public opinion as essential to our form of govern- 
ment, to the present popular voice of alarm relative to the 
nation of ‘‘sixth graders” there has never been any serious 
note of discord. All are agreed that we must have an 
educated electorate. It would be impossible to stage, 
under any circumstances, a serious debate on the question 
of the importance of education. The only possible oppor- 
tunity for debate is centered around a discussion of the 
means of obtaining this common objective. 

Experience Varied.—There have been wide variations in 
governmental machinery ranging from extreme local control, 
as exemplified in the district system in Massachusetts and 
Iowa; highly centralized state control, as exemplified in 
New York; and federal control, as exemplified under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes act. Thus we have tried 
local initiative, state control, and federal subsidy. Critics 
differ in their judgment as to the relative efficacy of the 
different plans. 

Best Method Not Clear.—The State of Iowa, with a highly 
decentralized system of public education with relatively 
little subsidy, with opportunities for tremendous initiative 
on the part of local communities, has been able to provide 
a school system that compares in efficiency, as measured 
by financial support, buildings, equipment, consolidation, 
length of term, high school graduation, and the like, with 
states where all of these factors have been subject to state 


‘Address delivered before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, February 27, 1922. 
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subsidy, statutory regulation, and all the other trappings 
of theoretical educational administration. 

Certainly the national program for vocational education 
has not met with such freedom from criticism as to make us 
feel that we have spoken the last word in regard to federal 
control and subsidy. 

Progress and Public Opinton.—Real progress is ultimately 
dependent almost wholly upon public opinion. The tremen- 
dous increase in interest in public education and its rela- 
tionship to the problem of Americanization, within recent 
years, has come about through an awakened public interest. 
Excellence in school conditions, whether we look to physical 
plant, economic reward or educational efficiency, has been 
directly in proportion to the dominant public sentiment 
within the community. This has been true irrespective of 
provisions for the minimum wage, controlled curricula, rigid 
inspection or other semicoercive devices of the state at large. 

Public Opinion vs. Bureaucracy.—The best single hope for 
obtaining desirable educational ends is through the creation 
of public opinion, directed toward the specific minor objec- 
tives involved in the whole. In the degree that a national 
organization for educational service will be a dominant factor 
in creating a favorable public opinion with a will to achieve, 
in that degree such an organization will be worth while, 
but in the degree that this national organization rests its 
case upon mere coercive devices of inspection, of regulation, 
of auditing accounts, of supervision, and the other routine 
activities of bureaucracy, in that degree the normal progress 
of education will be limited rather than advanced. 

Recent Public Response Splendid—Future educational 
historians will note the years through which we are just 
passing and direct attention to the really marvelous progress 
that has been made in education since the war. And to what 
has this been due? Not to coercive policies but to the wide- 
spread response of leaders, to the import of facts relative to 
illiteracy, facts relative to the low mental maturity, facts 
relative to the need of a trained electorate. These facts, 
revealed by the war, came with something of a shock, but 
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the response has been dazzling. An aroused public has 
brought better curricula, better buildings and equipment, 
and better instruction. 

Voluntary Organization Responsible for Progress.—Our 
progress thus far has come about through the leadership of 
great voluntary organizations which are peculiar to America, 
such as the National Education Association, the Department 
of Superintendence, the National Society, and scores of 
other similar associations. These bodies have afforded 
opportunity for the development and interstimulation of 
hundreds of leaders who have worked in turn with other 
organizations, national, state, and local, to the end that we 
have created sentiment in every section of the land among 
all classes of persons irrespective of race, creed or party. 
Woe betide American education if any of this is lost. We 
must depend upon more of this, rather than less, in the 
future. 

Short Term of Cabinet Officer —Much is being said in favor 
of a Cabinet officer representing education. In this connec- 
tion it is important to consider certain factors involved. 
How long do Cabinet officers ordinarily remain in their 
positions? 

The department of political science of the University of 
Iowa reports, after an investigation covering the fifteen 
administrations from 1861 to 1921, that there has been an 
average tenure of two and two-thirds years (excluding the 
ad interim appointments of only a few days). Thus there 
is no expectancy that a Secretary of Education would serve 
even during a single administration. 

Not only are Cabinet officers in power for a short time but, 
as a part of party government, they and their recommenda- 
tions are constantly subjected to bitter partisan criticism 
and with all of the legislative interference only too common 
in our state and national assemblies. Could the wisest 
educational statesman have escaped the bitterness of the 
last administration? Does anyone doubt that there will 
be equally hostile criticism of the present Cabinet? These 
partisan conflicts function in dramatic reversals of public 
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policy, complete repudiation of programs. Are we wise in 
urging that education be thrust into this hurly-burly of 
partisan strife? 

Who Will Serve?—Have we enough educational statesmen 
to afford to throw them on this wheel of short tenure and 
bitter criticism? The supply is all too short for the places of 
leadership and responsibility where conditions of tenure 
and partisan interference have been made much more 
satisfactory. 

Political Strife-—Experience thus far in city, state and 
institutional control has led us to strive for longer tenure 
and freedom from partisan alignment. Even where statu- 
tory tenure has been short, it has been the practice to provide 
for continuity of service by force of public opinion. Cer- 
tainly no one nowadays seriously favors partisan respon- 
sibility for educational administration in city, state, or 
university. Are we not in danger of proposing a system of 
partisan Cabinet representation which will actually lead to 
strife and ultimately to a divided public opinion in educa- 
tional matters? 

United Public Opinion Essential—I do not wish to be 
placed in a position of being an opponent of a national 
organization for educational service, but I do wish to keep 
uppermost in the discussion the importance of united 
aggressive public opinion. We need leadership having not 
only outstanding personality involving the highest type of 
statesmanship, but we need continuity and freedom from 
ordinary partisan alignments. Is this likely to happen with 
a Secretary of Education in the Cabinet? 

A Constructive Suggestion—In connection with our pro- 
gram for a national organization for educational service, 
might we not draw a valuable lesson from the judicial 
department’? Here we see the Supreme Court of the United 
States created and maintained under conditions of dignity, 
continuity and freedom from partisan dictation. Why 
should we not create our central machinery for national 
educational service after some such pattern as this rather 
than to cast ourselves into the whirlpool of politics? 

W. A. Jessup. 
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Accredited Higher Institutions 


WO years ago the American Council on Education 
published a list of colleges and universities under the 
title of ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions.” In issuing 
the publication the Council noted the great diversity of 
standards and procedure employed by accrediting agencies. 
It selected the accredited lists of four of these agencies which 
it judged to be compiled with the greatest care and which in 
combination represented a fairly reliable appraisement of 
institutions granting the bachelor’s degree in arts and 
sciences in the United States. The Council assumed no 
responsibility for the several lists that formed the component 
parts of the composite list which it issued. It published in 
conjunction with the list the statements of the criteria used 
by the several accrediting agencies. The agencies in ques- 
tion were the Association of American Universities, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States and the University of California. With a 
single exception it will be observed that these agencies were 
regional in their scope. 

The document ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions” published 
by the Council has had very considerable circulation and is 
constantly referred to by educators and laymen both here 
and abroad. The demand for it increases. In the two years 
since it was issued, however, certain changes have taken 
place in the field of collegiate standardization. 

The first of these is the entrance of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland upon the task of collegiate standardization. 
That association has adopted criteria and machinery not 
unlike those of the North Central Association and has pre- 
pared a list cf accredited higher institutions. The second 
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change in the situation has been brought about by the action 
of the American Council on Education itself. The Council 
has undertaken to unify the procedure of the several stand- 
ardizing bodies. To this end it has appointed a standing 
committee representing a considerable number of them. 
This committee has already drawn up a report embodying, 
first, a set of principles for collegiate standardization and, 
second, a request that all of the regional and national stand- 
ardizing agencies adopt these principles as the basis of their 
respective activities. Discussion of this matter appeared 
in THE EpucaTIONAL REcorp, Volume 3, No. 1, page 61 and 
following. Several of the standardizing agencies addressed 
have already adopted the principles and standards proposed 
by the Council. None have registered any opposition to 
these proposals. It is therefore expected that within two 
years such uniformity of method may be brought about 
that a thoroughly reliable national list of collegiate institu- 
tions may be assembled from the several lists prepared by 
regional or sectional bodies. 

Meantime, however, the list published by the American 
Council on Education two years ago has grown out of date. 
In justice to the college and university public, it must either 
be revised or canceled. The Council’s Committee on College 
Standards is persuaded that the revision of it with this 
preliminary explanation is more useful than its repudiation. 
Hence, it issues herewith a revision. The list given below 
includes the institutions now accredited by the four agencies 
on which the Council’s first list was based, together with the 
institutions recently accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 

At the end of the list appears a statement of the criteria 
applied by each of the five bodies. 


Name of Institution Location 
ALABAMA 
University of Alabama University 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona Tucson 
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Name of Institution Location 


CALIFORNIA 
California Institute of Technology Pasadena 
*College of the Pacific San Jose 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University Stanford University 
Mills College Mills College 
Occidental College Los Angeles 
Pomona College Claremont 
University of California Berkeley 
*University of Redlands Redlands 
*University of Southern California Los Angeles 
*Whittier College Whittier 
COLORADO 
*Colorado Agricultural College Fort Collins 
Colorado College Colorado Springs 
University of Colorado Boulder 
University of Denver University Park 
CONNECTICUT 
Trinity College Hartford 
Wesleyan University Middletown 
Yale University New Haven 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware Newark 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University of America Washington, D. C. 
*George Washington University Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown University Washington, D. C. 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
Trinity College Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA 
Florida State College for Women Tallahassee 
*John B. Stetson University Deland 
University of Florida Gainesville 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College Decatur 
Emory University Oxford 
Mercer University Macon 
University of Georgia Athens 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho Moscow 
ILLINOIS 
Armour Institute of Technology Chicago 
Augustana College Rock Island 
Carthage College Carthage 
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Name of Institution Location 


ILLINOIS— Continued 
Illinois College Jacksonville 
Illinois Wesleyan University Bloomington 
Illinois Woman’s College Jacksonville 
James Millikin University Decatur 
Knox College Galesburg 
Lake Forest College Lake Forest 
Lewis Institute Chicago 
Lombard College Galesburg 
Monmouth College Monmouth 
Northwestern College Naperville 
Northwestern University Evanston 
Rockford College Rockford 
St. Ignatius College Chicago 
University of Chicago Chicago 
University of Illinois Urbana 
Wheaton College Wheaton 
INDIANA 
Butler College Indianapolis 
De Pauw University Greencastle 
Earlham College Earlham 
Franklin College Franklin 
Hanover College Hanover 
*Indiana State Normal School Terre Haute 
Indiana University Bloomington 
Purdue University Lafayette 
Rose Polytechnic Institute Terre Haute 
St. Mary’s College Notre Dame 
St. Mary of the Woods College St. Mary of the Woods 
University of Notre Dame Notre Dame 
Wabash College Crawfordsville 
IOWA 
Coe College Cedar Rapids 
Columbia College Dubuque 
Cornell College Mount Vernon 
*Des Moines University Des Moines 
Drake University Des Moines 
Grinnell College Grinnell 
Iowa State College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts Ames 
*Iowa State Teachers College Cedar Falls 
Iowa Wesleyan College Mt. Pleasant 
PLuther College Decorah 
Morningside College Sioux City 
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Name of Institution Location 
Iowa—Continued 
Mt. St. Joseph College Dubuque 
Parsons College Fairfield 
Penn College Oskaloosa 
Simpson College Indianola 
State University of lowa Iowa City 
University of Dubuque Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University Fayette 
KANSAS 
Baker University Baldwin 
*Bethany College Lindsborg 
College of Emporia Emporia 
*Fairmount College Wichita 
Friends University Wichita 
Kansas State Agricultural College Manhattan 
*Kansas State Normal School Emporia 
*Kansas State Normal School Hays 
*Kansas State Normal School Pittsburg 
McPherson College McPherson 
*Midland College Atchison 
Ottawa University Ottawa 
St. Mary’s College St. Mary’s 
Southwestern College Winfield 
University of Kansas Lawrence 
Washburn College Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Central University of Kentucky Danville 
Georgetown College Georgetown 
Transylvania College Lexington 
University of Louisville Louisville 
University of Kentucky Lexington 
LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University 
Tulane University of Louisiana 


Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 


MAINE 
Bates College Lewiston 
Bowdoin College Brunswick 
Colby College Waterville 
University of Maine Orono 
MARYLAND 

Goucher College Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins University Baltimore 


*Loyola College 


Baltimore 











Name of Institution Location 


MARYLAND—Continued 
University of Maryland College Park 
*Mt. St. Mary’s College Emmitsburg 
*Rock Hill College Ellicott City 
*St. John’s College Annapolis 
*Washington College Chestertown 
*Western Maryland College Westminster 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst College Amherst 
*Boston College Boston 
Boston University Boston 
Clark University Worcester 
Harvard University Cambridge 
*Holy Cross College Worcester 
Mass. Agricultural College Amherst 
Mass. Institute of Technology Cambridge 
Mount Holyoke College South Hadley 
Radcliffe College Cambridge 
Smith College Northampton 
Tufts College Tufts College 
Wellesley College Wellesley 
Williams College Williamstown 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
*Adrian College Adrian 
*Albion College Albion 
Alma College Alma 
Hillsdale College Hillsdale 
*Hope College Holland 
Kalamazoo College Kalamazoo 
*Michigan Agricultural College East Lansing 
*Michigan College of Mines Houghton 
*Olivet College Olivet 
*University of Detroit Detroit 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor 
MINNESOTA 

Carleton College Northfield 
College of St. Catherine St. Paul 
College of St. Teresa Winona 
College of St. Thomas St. Paul 
Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter 
Hamline University St. Paul 
Macalester College St. Paul 
St. Olaf College Northfield 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis 
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Name of Institution Location 


MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps College Jackson 
University of Mississippi University 


Mississippi State College for Women Columbus 


MISSOURI 
Central College Fayette 
Drury College Springfield 
Lindenwood College St. Charles 
Missouri Valley College f{arshall 
Missouri Wesleyan College Cameron 
Park College Parkville 
St. Louis University St. Louis 
Tarkio College Tarkio 
University of Missouri Columbia 
Washington University St. Louis 
Westminster College Fulton 
William Jewell College Liberty 

MONTANA 


Montana State College of Agricul- 


ture and Mechanic Arts Bozeman 

University of Montana Missoula 
NEBRASKA 

*Cotner University Bethany 
Creighton University Omaha 
Doane University Crete 
*Grand Island College Grand Island 
Hastings College Hastings 





Seto izhow 
Nebraska Wesleyan University University Place 
*Union College College View 


University of Nebraska Lincoln 
*University of Omaha Omaha 
*York College York 
NEVADA 
University of Nevada Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College Hanover 
*New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts Durham 
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Name of Institution 





Location 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Princeton University 
Rutgers College 

Stevens Inst. of Technology 


Convent Station 
Princeton 
New Brunswick 
Hoboken 


NEW MEXICO 


*New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
University of New Mexico 


State College 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 

Adelphi College Brooklyn 
Alfred University Alfred 

Barnard College New York City 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute Brooklyn 
Canisius College Buffalo 
*Cathedral College New York City 
Clarkson School of Technology Potsdam 
Colgate University Hamilton 


College of the City of New York 

College of Mount Saint Vincent on 
the Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

*D’Youville College 

Elmira College 

Fordham University 

Hamilton College 

Hobart College 

Hunter College 

Manhattan College 

New York State Teachers’ College 

New York University 

*Niagara University 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

*St. Francis Xavier College 

St. John’s College 

St. Lawrence University 

*St. Stephen’s College 

Syracuse University 

University of Buffalo 

Union University 

University of Rochester 
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New York City 


New York City 
New Rochelle 
New York City 
Ithaca 

Buffalo 

Elmira 
Fordham 
Clinton 
Geneva 

New York City 
New York City 
Albany 

New York City 
Niagara University 
Troy 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Canton 
Annandale 
Syracuse 
Buffalo 
Schenectady 
Rochester 
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Name of Institution Location 
NEw YorK—Continued 


Vassar College Poughkeepsie 
Wells College Aurora 
William Smith College Geneva 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Davidson College Davidson 
Meredith College Raleigh 
North Carolina College for Women Greensboro 
Trinity College Durham 
University of North Carolina Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest College Wake Forest 


NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Agricultural College Agricultural College 


*Fargo College Fargo 
Jamestown College Jamestown 
University of North Dakota University 
OHIO 
Baldwin Wallace College Berea 
Capital University Columbus 
Case School of Applied Science Cleveland 
College of Wooster Wooster 
Defiance College Defiance 
Denison University Granville 
Heidelberg University Tiffin 
Hiram College Hiram 
Kenyon College Gambier 
Lake Erie College Painesville 
Marietta College Marietta 
Miami University Oxford 
Municipal University of Akron Akron 
Mt. Union College Alliance 
Muskingum College New Concord 
Oberlin College Oberlin 
Ohio State University Columbus 
Ohio University Athens 
Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware 
Otterbein University Westerville 
St. Ignatius College Cleveland 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 
University of Toledo Toledo 
Western College for Women Oxford 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 
Wittenberg College Springfield 
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Name of Institution Location 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 

cal College Stillwater 
Oklahoma College for Women Chickasha 
Phillips University East Enid 
University of Oklahoma Norman 

OREGON 

*Pacific University Forest Grove 
Reed College Portland 
University of Oregon Eugene 
*Willamette University Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny College 
Augustinian College 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Dickinson College 
Franklin and’ Marshall College 
Gettysburg College 
Haverford College 
Lafayette College 
*Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 
Marywood College 
Muhlenburg College 
Pennsylvania State College 
St. Vincent College 

Seton Hill College 
*Susquehanna University 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Westminster College 
*Wilson College 


Meadville 
Villanova 
Bryn Mawr 
Lewisburg 
Carlisle 
Lancaster 
Gettysburg 
Haverford 
Easton 
Annville 
South Bethlehem 
Scranton 
Allentown 
State College 
Beatty 
Greensburg 
Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Collegeville 
Washington 
New Wilmington 
Chambersburg 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University 


Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


College of Charleston 
Converse College 

University of South Carolina 
Wofford College 
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Charleston 
Spartanburg 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 





Name of Institution Location 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell 
Huron College Huron 
South Dakota College of Agriculture 

and Mechanic Arts Brookings 
University of South Dakota Vermillion 
Yankton College Yankton 

TENNESSEE 

George Peabody College for Teachers Nashville 
*Maryville College Maryville 
Southwestern Presbyterian University Clarksville 
University of Chattanooga Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee Knoxville 
University of the South Sewanee 


Vanderbilt University 


Nashville 


Baylor University Waco 

Rice Institute Houston 
Southwestern University Georgetown 
Southern Methodist University Dallas 
*Trinity University Waxahachie 
University of Texas Austin 


*Agricultural College of Utah 


*University of Utah 


Logan 
Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 
Middlebury College Middlebury 
University of Vermont Burlington 

VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary Williamsburg 
*Emory and Henry College Emory 
Hampden-Sidney College Hampden-Sidney 
Randolph-Macon College Ashland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Lynchburg 
University of Richmond Richmond 
*Roanoke College Salem 
Sweet Briar College Sweet Briar 
University of Virginia Charlottesville 
Washington and Lee University Lexington 
WASHINGTON 

State College of Washington Pullman 
University of Washington Seattle 
Whitman College Walla Walla 
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Name of Institution Location 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College Bethany 
West Virginia University Morgantown 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College Beloit 
Campion College Prairie du Chien 
Carroll College Waukesha 
Lawrence College Appleton 
Marquette University Milwaukee 
*Milton College Milton 
Milwaukee-Downer College Milwaukee 
*Northwestern College Watertown 
Ripon College Ripon 
St. Clara College Sinsinawa 
University of Wisconsin Madison 
WYOMING 
*University of Wyoming Laramie 


NoTe.—It should be noted that this list contains primarily colleges 
of artsand sciences. Only a few engineering schools or other technical 
institutions are included, as a rule because they offer general arts and 
science curricula, as well as technical curricula. The list will not serve 
as a guide to a just estimate of technical institutions in the United 
States. 

The institutions marked with a * are accredited by the University 
of California and not by the other accrediting agencies. 


CRITERIA OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Association of American Universities approves the 
following revision of the list of universities and colleges 
accepted and approved by the Association in 1913, on the 
basis of the accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the advancement of teaching in connection with the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Association at that time: 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to the Prussian Kultus- 
ministerium and the corresponding ministries of the other German 
states, that, for the present, there be recognized as the equivalent of 
the German Maturitdtszeugnis not only the Bachelor’s degrees con- 
ferred by the members of the Association, but also the degrees of those 
other American colleges and universities which are on the accepted 
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list of the Carnegie Foundation, or which are certified by this Founda- 
tion as of equivalent standing, but excluded from its accepted list for 
other than educational reasons. 


The revision here presented has been made by the Associa- 
tion on recommendation of the Committee on Classification 
of Colleges appointed by the Association to continue the 
work begun in 1913. The Association recognizes the institu- 
tions in this undifferentiated list as falling within the three 
groups described by the Association in 1914 in the following 
terms: 

Group A. Institutions whose graduates should ordinarily be admitted 
to the graduate schools of this Association for work in lines for which 
they have had adequate undergraduate preparation, with a reasonable 
presumption that advanced degrees may be taken with the minimum 
amount of prescribed work and in the minimum time prescribed. 
Students who choose work in lines for which their undergraduate course 


has not prepared them adequately must expect to take more time and 
do additional work. 

Group B. Institutions from which only those graduates of high stand- 
ing in their classes who are individually recommended by the depart- 
ment of undergraduate instruction corresponding to that in which 
they purpose to do their graduate work, may be admitted on the same 
basis as graduates from the institutions in Group A. 

Group C. Other institutions whose graduates should be admitted to 
graduate schools, but with the presumption that more than the minimum 
time and minimum amount of work will be ordinarily required for an 
advanced degree. 


Graduates of these institutions (in the case of newer and 
smaller institutions, the graduates of recent classes) will have 
presumption of admission, with the limitations and reserva- 
tions stated above, to graduate status or citizenship, but 
without commitment as to the equivalency of the Bachelor’s 
degree of an individual student with that of the university 
admitting him and without commitment as to the time that 
will be required by such student to secure an advanced degree. 
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CRITERIA OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The standard American college is a college with a four-year 
curriculum with a tendency to differentiate its parts in such a 
way that the first two years are a continuation of, and a 
supplement to, the work of the secondary instruction as given 
in the high school, while the last two years are shaped more 
or less distinctly in the direction of special, professional, or 
university instruction. 

The following constitute the standards for accredited 
colleges for the present year (1921): 

1. The minimum scholastic requirement of all college 
teachers shall be equivalent to graduation from a college 
belonging to this association, and graduate work equal at 
least to that required for a master’s degree. Graduate study 
and training in research equivalent to that required for the 
Ph.D. degree are urgently recommended, but the teacher’s 
success is to be determined by the efficiency of his teaching, 
as well as by his research work. 

2. The college shall require for admission not less than 15 
secondary units as defined by this association. 

3. The college shall require not less than 120 semester 
hours for graduation. 

4. The college shall be provided with library and labora- 
tory equipment sufficient to develop fully and illustrate each 
course announced. 

5. The college, if a corporate institution, shall possess a 
productive endowment of not less than $200,000. 

6. The college, if a tax-supported institution, shall receive 
an annual income of not less than $50,000. 

7. The college shall maintain at least eight distinct de- 
partments in liberal arts, each with at least one professor 
giving full time to the college work in that department. 

8. The location and construction of the buildings, the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
of the laboratories, corridors, closets, water supply, school 
furniture, apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be such 
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as to insure hygienic conditions for both students and 
teachers. 

9. The number of hours of work given by each teacher will 
vary in the different departments. To determine this, the 
amount of preparation required for the class and the time 
needed for study to keep abreast of the subject, together 
with the number of students, must be taken into account; 
but in no case shall more than eighteen hours per week be 
required, fifteen being recommended as a maximum. 

10. The college must be able to prepare its graduates to 
enter recognized graduate schools as candidates for advanced 
degrees. 

11. The college should limit the number of students in a 
recitation or laboratory class to thirty. 

12. The character of the curriculum, the efficiency of 
instruction, the scientific spirit, the standard for regular 
degrees, the conservatism in granting honorary degrees, and 
the tone of the institution shall also be factors in determining 
eligibility. 

13. No institution shall be admitted to the approved list 
unless it has a total registration of at least fifty students if 
it reports itself as a junior college and of at least one hundred 
students if it carries courses beyond junior college. 

14. When an institution has, in addition to the College of 
Liberal Arts, professional or technical schools or departments, 
the College of Liberal Arts shall not be accepted for the 
approved list of the Association unless the professional or 
technical departments are of an acceptable grade. 

No institution shall be accredited or retained on the 
accredited list, unless a regular blank has been filed with the 
Commission, and is filed triennially, unless the inspectors 
have waived the triennial blank. 


CRITERIA OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 


STANDARD No. 1. Entrance Requirements——The require- 
ment for admission shall be the satisfactory completion of a 
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four-year course of not less than fifteen units in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized accrediting agency, or in a 
secondary school that is a member of this Association, or the 
equivalent of such a course as shown by examination. The 
major portion of the secondary school course accepted for 
admission should be definitely correlated with the curriculum 
to which the student is admitted. Any college of this Asso- 
ciation may be called upon at any time for a record of all 
the students entering the freshman class, such record to 
contain the name of each student, his secondary school, 
method of admission, units offered in each subject, and total 
units accepted. 

STANDARD No. 2. Requirements for Graduation.—The col- 
lege should demand for graduation the completion of a 
minimum quantitative requirement of one hundred and 
twenty semester hours of credit (or the equivalent in term 
hours, quarter hours, points, majors or courses), with further 
scholastic qualitative requirements adapted by each institu- 
tion to its conditions. 

STANDARD No. 3. Number of Degrees —The conferring of a 
multiplicity of degrees is discouraged. Small institutions 
should confine themselves to one or two. When more than 
one baccalaureate degree is offered, all should be equal in 
requirements for admission and for graduation. Institutions 
of limited resources and inadequate facilities for graduate 
work should confine themselves to strictly undergraduate 
courses. 

STANDARD No. 4. Number of College Departments.—A col- 
lege of arts and science of approximately one hundred stu- 
dents should maintain at least eight separate departments, 
with at least one professor devoting his whole time to each 
department. The size of the faculty should bear a definite 
relation to the type of institution, the number of students, 
and the number of courses offered. With the growth of 
the student body the number of full-time teachers should be 
correspondingly increased. The development of varied 
curricula should involve the addition of other heads of 
departments. 
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STANDARD No. 5. Training of Faculty.—The training of 
the members of the faculty of professorial rank should in- 
clude at least two years of study in their respective fields of 
teaching in a fully organized and recognized graduate school. 
The training of the head of a department should be equivalent 
to that required for the doctor’s degree or should represent 
a corresponding professional or technical training. A 
college will be judged in large part by the ratio which the 
number of persons of professorial rank with sound training, 
scholarly achievement and successful experience as teachers 
bears to the total number of the teaching staff. Honorary 
degrees are not recognized as a qualification for teachers. 

STANDARD No. 6. Salaries—The average salary paid 
members of the faculty is an important consideration in 
determining the standing of an institution. It is recom- 
mended that the salary of full professors be not less than 
$2,500 at present, and by 1923-24 not less than $3,000. 
The local cost of living and other factors shall be taken into 
consideration. 

STANDARD No. 7. Number of Classroom Hours for Teachers. 
—Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen hours per week per 
instructor shall be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. In general, two laboratory hours will be counted 
as equivalent to one recitation hour. 

STANDARD No. 8. Number of Students in Classes.—Classes 
(exclusive of lectures) of more than thirty students shall be 
interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 

STANDARD No. 9. Support.—The college should have an 
annual income of not less than $50,000 and if not tax sup- 
ported, an endowment of not less than $500,000. The 
financial status of the college should be, however, judged in 
relation to its educational program. 

STANDARD No. 10. Library.—The college should have a 
live, well distributed, professionally administered library of 
at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, bear- 
ing specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite 
annual appropriation for the purchase of new books in keep- 
ing with the curriculum. 
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STANDARD No. 11. Laboratories.—The laboratory equip- 
ment shall be adequate for all the experiments called for by 
the courses offered in the sciences, and these facilities shall 
be kept up by means of an annual appropriation in keeping 
with the curriculum. 

STANDARD No. 12. Separation of College and Preparatory 
School.—The college may not maintain a preparatory school 
as part of its college organization. In case such a school is 
maintained under the college charter it must be kept rigidly 
distinct and separate from the college in students, faculty, 
buildings, and discipline. 

STANDARD No. 13. Proportion of Regular College Students 
to the Whole Student Body.—At least seventy-five per cent 
of the students in a college should be pursuing courses leading 
to baccalaureate degrees in arts and science. Soldier re- 
habilitation students should not be considered in the twenty- 
five per cent of irregular and special students at present. 

STANDARD No. 14. General Statement Concerning Material 
Equipment.—The location and construction of the buildings, 
the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
of the laboratories, corridors, closets, water supply, school 
furniture, apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall be such 
as to insure hygienic conditions for both students and 
teachers. 

STANDARD No. 15. General Statement Concerning Curricu- 
lum and Spirit of Administration.—The character of the 
curriculum, efficiency of instruction, the scientific spirit, the 
soundness of scholarship, the standard for regular degrees, 
the conservatism in granting honorary degrees, and the tone 
of the institution, shall also be factors in determining its 
standing. The curriculum should provide both for breadth 
of study and for concentration. It should have justifiable 
relation to the resources of the institution. 

STANDARD No. 16. Extra Curricula Activities.—The proper 
administration of athletics, amusements, fraternities, and 
all other extra curricula activities is one of the fundamental 
tests of a standard college. 

Athletics. The college members of the Association will be 
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expected to make regular reports on their supervision of 
athletics, showing that the latter are on a clean and healthy 
basis, that they do not occupy an undue place in the life of 
the college, and that strict eligibility and scholarship re- 
quirements are enforced. Professionalism or commercialism 
in athletics shall disqualify a college from membership in 
the approved list of the Association. 

STANDARD No. 17. Standing in the Educational World.— 
The institution must be able to prepare its students to enter 
recognized graduate, professional, or research institutions as 
candidates for advanced degrees. In evidence statistics 
of the records of the graduates of the college in graduate or 
professional schools shall be filed with the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education on demand. 

STANDARD No. 18. Professional and Technical Depart- 
ments.—When the institution has in addition to the college 
of arts and science professional or technical departments, 
the college of arts and science shall not be accepted for the 
approved list of the Association unless the professional or 
technical departments are of approved grade, national 
standards being used when available. 

STANDARD No. 19. Inspection.—No college will be recom- 
mended for membership until it has been inspected and 
reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by 
the Commission. Any college of the Association shall be 
open to inspection at any time. 

STANDARD No. 20. Filing of Blank.—No institution shall 
be placed or retained on the approved list unless a regular 
information blank has been filed with the Commission. The 
list shall be approved from year to year by the Commission. 
The blank shall be filed triennially, but the Commission may 
for due cause call upon any member to file a new report in 
the meantime. Failure to file the blank shall be cause for 
dropping an institution. 
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CRITERIA OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND 


The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland at its annual meeting in 
November, 1919, adopted a definition and standards for the 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences and established a Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education. The definition 
and standards adopted are similar in character to those 
adopted by other regional associations and other bodies 
interested in the same problems and are as follows: 


An institution to be ranked as a college of liberal arts must have at 
least eight professors giving their entire time to instruction therein; 
must require for admission not less than four years of academic or high 
school preparation, or its equivalent; must conduct a curriculum of 
four full years of approved grade in liberal arts and sciences. 

It is recommended that in interpreting this definition the following 
standards should be employed with due regard to the fact that an insti- 
tution falling below the desired standard in certain particulars may more 
than make good this lack by excellence in others. 

i. A college year should include for each student not less than 
thirty-four weeks of academic work or the equivalent. 

2. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of classes should 
have had not less than one year of graduate study and a majority of 
them should have had training equivalent to that presupposed by the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy; in all cases efficiency in teaching as 
well as the amount of research should be taken into account. 

3. A preponderance of the teachers who have independent charge 
of classes should be of professorial rank. 

4. The number of periods per week of teaching, for each instructor 
should not exceed sixteen. 

5. The curriculum should provide both for breadth of study and for 
concentration. 

6. The curriculum should have justifiable relation to the resources 
of the institution. 

7. There should be library and laboratory facilities adequate to the 
work which the institution announces, and these should be kept up te 
their full efficiency by means of adequate annual expenditures. 

8. There should be a minimum productive endowment, beyond all 
indebtedness, of at least $500,000. In the case of tax supported institu- 
tions or those maintained by religious or other organizations, financia 
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support or contributed services equivalent in value to the endowment 
specified are substitutes. 


NotTEe.—For the present, the application of this principle will not be 
strictly made in the case of institutions which otherwise fulfil the 
requirements, but such institutions will be expected to increase the 
amount of their productive endowment to the sum indicated at the 
earliest possible date. 


9. Salaries paid the members of the teaching staff should be adequate. 


The minimum will depend upon the local cost of living as well as upon 
other factors. 


10. In administering entrance requirements, exceptions should be 
few and made only for reasons of great weight. 

11. The records of the graduates of the college in graduate and 
professional schools should be satisfactory. 

The duties of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education as stated in the resolutions under which it was 
established are as follows: 

1. To recommend from time to time such changes in the stated 
standards for institutions of higher education as may be desirable, 


especially such as may be in the direction of uniformity with those of 
other standardizing agencies. 


2. To adopt from time to time lists of accepted institutions of higher 
learning in accordance with the standards adopted by this Association 

Acting under these instructions, the Commission, after 
careful examination and consideration of the facts in its 
possession, with inspection of colleges requesting inspection 
and after conferences with representatives of colleges request- 
ing conferences, adopted a list of institutions for the year 
1921-22 and found that the colleges in the list comply with 
the definition and standards announced by the Association: 
In each case the colleges of liberal arts and sciences and not 
the technical schools are covered. 


CRITERIA OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The University of California accredits a list of institutions 
from which holders of bachelors’ degrees representing the 
usual college course of four years will be admitted to the 
Graduate Division upon presentation of a diploma or cer- 
tificate of graduation. Admission to the Graduate Division 
does not necessarily carry with it the privilege of proceeding 
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to candidacy for a higher degree on the basis of minimum 
residence and subject requirements. The list primarily 
serves administrative purposes to facilitate prompt regis- 
tration. The fact that an institution does not appear on 
this list should not be construed as a disapproval of the 
institution, but in general is accounted for by lack of definite 
information. 

Applicants from institutions not in this list must report 
first to the Dean of the Graduate Division and secure his 
approval as a condition for registration. Such applicants 
should be prepared to submit at the time of registration 
complete records of all studies completed in high schools, 
normal schools, colleges, and other higher institutions. 
Applicants from institutions included in the list are required 
to submit similar credentials if they desire to be considered 
for exemption from the tuition fee for non-residents or to 
become candidates for higher degrees or credentials issued 
to graduates. 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE STANDARDS, 
James H. KIRKLAND, Chatrman, 
F. W. NIcOLson, 

ApAM LEROY JONES, 
K,. C. BABCOCK, 

F. E, BoLton, 

Joun L. SEATON, 

Rev. A. C. Fox, S.J., 
Oscar H. WILLIAMs, 
GrorGE F. Zook, 

F. L. BisHop, 

S. P. CaPEN, Secretary. 
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Credit at American Institutions for 
Work Done by American Scholar- 
ship Holders in France 
‘i American Council on Education administers the 


exchange of scholarships between certain American 

higher institutions and French lycées, écoles normales 
and universités. Each year a number of American scholar- 
ship holders at the lycées and the Ecole Normale de St. 
Germain-en-Laye have endeavored to secure privileges at 
neighboring universities which will enable them to complete 
courses specified or recommended by the administrative 
officers of their home institutions. The French educational 
officers have endeavored, as far as possible, to meet the 
desires of these students. But it has proved difficult to 
arrange for students to take such courses in universities 
without undue interference with the regime and curricula 
of the institutions to which they are assigned. 

The French government has adopted a very liberal policy 
toward its own students returning from America after 
holding scholarships in American colleges. It recognizes 
the time spent in our institutions as equivalent to an equal 
period of study in a French university for students who are 
candidates for licence. It makes no effort to evaluate the 
individual courses pursued by these students. 

The Committee on International Educational Relations 
of the American Council on Education, after considering 
this situation with care, came to the conclusion that complete 
reciprocity between French and American institutions is 
desirable with respect to these two groups of selected students 
whose academic careers are watched with special care by 
educational officers on both sides of the Atlantic. At a 
meeting held December 22, 1921, the committee passed the 
following resolution: 
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Resolved, that it is the opinion of the Committee on Internationa 
Educational Relations of the American Council on Education that 
American colleges and universities should, in the case of holders of 
French government scholarships accept a year of instruction in a lycée 
or an école normale as equivalent to a year of instruction in an American 
undergraduate college, without scrutiny of the individual courses 
pursued during the year and without attempting to estimate them in 
terms of academic credits, provided such students present satisfactory 
certificates from the Office national des Universités et Ecoles francaises 


The committee has brought this resolution to the attention 
Of the officers of all colleges from which students now holding 
these French government scholarships have come. It has 
pointed out to these institutions the fact that the scholar- 
ships have been presented to American students as offering 
unexampled opportunities to perfect their knowledge of the 
French language, literature and civilization, to share for a 
time the life of French students and so to absorb the atmos- 
phere of France. These ends could hardly be better attained 
than by the very regime of the institutions in question 
American students who have devoted themselves exclusively 
to the work of these institutions have found it exacting but 
stimulating and profitable. The committee has therefore 
urged American colleges to which students are to return after 
a year of study in France to accept the recommendation 
embodied in the resolution. The majority of colleges and 
universities communicated with have taken action on the 
matter. In all but one case the recommendation of the 
resolution has been accepted. 
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American University Union in 


Europe 


R. PAUL VAN DYKE, Professor of Modern History 
D at Princeton University, and now on leave of absence 
as Director of the Continental Division of the Ameri- 
can University Union at 1 Rue de Fleurus, Paris, has accepted 
the invitation of the trustees of the Union to retain the 
directorship for 1922-23, with the approval of the Princeton 
authorities, who have agreed to prolong his leave of absence 
for another year. Professor van Dyke’s long continued 
interest in French history, manifested by his literary work, 
his sympathies with the French, and his experience as head 
of the Princeton Bureau and secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Union in Paris during the war, in addition 
to his present term as Director, have made his continuance 
in office exceedingly desirable and important at the present 
juncture in international affairs, and the friends of the Union 
in the United States and abroad are greatly indebted to him 
and to Princeton University for their consideration in 
making the arrangements necessary to secure his residence 
abroad, at some personal sacrifice, for another year. 

Dr. Horatio S. Krans, secretary and assistant director 
of the Continental Division, has also accepted the trustees’ 
invitation to retain his position for another year. Dr. 
Krans was during the war in charge of the Paris Bureau of 
Columbia University, of which he is a graduate, and he has 
held his present office since that time, thus securing a con- 
tinuity of administration which has contributed very con- 
siderably to the success of the undertaking. 

The Rector of the University of Paris, at the suggestion 
of the officers of the Continental Division of the Union, has 
agreed to the appointment of advisers to American students 
in Paris. Three members of the Faculties of Letters, of 
Law (which include Political Science), and of Science, re- 
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spectively, have already been appointed. All of them have 
visited the United States, speak English, and are especially 
interested in American students, so that their advice and 
help will be of great service. The appointment of a similar 
adviser in the Faculty in Medicine is under consideration. 
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Women of the Americas to Meet 


HE Pan American International Committee of Women, 

created by the Women’s Auxiliary Committee of the 

United States of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, will, for the first time, hold simultaneous meetings 
of its national sections in the various capitals of North, 
Central and South America on next Columbus Day, October 
12, 1922. The call for these conferences, containing a sug- 
gested program, has been sent out from Washington by 
the Women’s Auxiliary Committee, of which Mrs. Charles 
Evans Hughes is chairman. 

In speaking of the timeliness of these conferences, Mrs. 
Hughes says: ‘‘There was never a time when international 
friendliness was of greater importance than now, and I 
feel, deeply, that these sectional conferences will further 
more friendly relations and harmonious cooperation among 
the women of the Americas. They cannot fail to create a 
better understanding and a larger sympathy, thus placing 
their international interests upon a more enduring basis.”’ 

“In many ways this series of meetings promises to become 
unique in the history of Pan American relations,” says 
Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, organizing secretary of the 
First Pan American Conference of Women, and now execu- 
tive secretary of the Women’s Auxiliary Committee. “It 
will be the first time women of the American republics ever 
assembled in their respective capitals on a given date for the 
discussion of what women have done, are doing, and may 
do to bring about better understanding among their countries, 
affording an unexcelled opportunity for obtaining the views 
of women of the Americas on subjects in which they are 
mutually interested. The topics for discussion will come 
under a program devised to show the contribution of women 
to the progress of their country and in particular to those 
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movements which make for better understanding among 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 

The United States Section of the International Committee 
is composed of Mrs. Robert Lansing, chairman, Mrs. 
William C. Gorgas, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Mrs. Glen Levin 
Swiggett, and Miss Grace Abbott. 

Mrs. Lansing says: ‘“‘The Pan American ideal of inter- 
dependence and mutual service will be greatly strengthened 
by the results of the Columbus Day Conferences, which 
ofier an unexcelled opportunity for coordination of women’s 
work. The contributions, discussions and resolutions center- 
ing around their common program will be of the greatest 
help in creating common thinking and common action 
among Pan American women. It is in this spirit that the 
conference of the United States Section of the International 
Committee will be organized and celebrated in Washington 
on Columbus Day this year.” 
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Additions to Council’s Membership 
Lists 


INCE the publication of THe Epucationat REcorp, 
Volume 2, Number 4, the following organizations and 
institutions have been added to the membership of the 


American Council on Education. 
NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBER 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS: 


Secretary, Miss Vida Hunt Francis, 1114 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


COLORADO: New York: 
University of Denver Fordham University 
DistrRIcT OF COLUMBIA: Hunter College 
Georgetown University New York State College for 
ILLINOIS: Teachers 
Carthage College Syracuse University 
Lake Forest College OKLAHOMA: 
St. Xavier College University of Oklahoma 
MARYLAND: PENNSYLVANIA: 
Mt. St. Mary’s College Swarthmore College 
Wilson College 
WISCONSIN: 


University of Wisconsin 
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